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( Concluded from page 106) 

One feature of the campaign deserves special con- 
sideration: the campaign for Greek. In Cincinnati 
lately the suggestion seems to have been made that, 
to save expense, the Greek classes in various Schools 
should be consolidated. To this suggestion vigorous 
opposition was made. In the School Index, the 
"Official Publication of the Cincinnati Public School 
System", for October 22 last, there was an editorial, 
labelled Greek, by Mr. Harry L. Senger, of the Wood- 
ward High School, editor and publisher of the paper. 
Parts of the editorial deserve to be quoted: 

But we cannot legislate Greek into favor. The 
Superintendent and the Board are endeavoring to 
carry out the dictates of the people. If the people 
really want Greek, they will not send to the City Hall 
committees to protest against the abolition of Greek; 
they will send to our High Schools students determined 
to elect Greek as one of their studies. . . 

<Greek> leads somewhere by a direct path. It 
leads onward and upward to the heights of the intel- 
lect and the summits of the soul, where "beauty is 
truth, truth beauty"; where, in the workshops of 
thought and imagination, a race of youthful Titans 
with fire stolen from the early gods wrought colossal 
works for the admiration and despair of the pigmy 
people of the later world. Truly some few of our 
youths, those with wonder in their eyes and vision 
in their souls, are worthy of being taken by the hand 
through this Hellenic wonderland and told: "Thus 
did Homer, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, 
Phidias, Pericles and many others whose works you 
see about you; strive you to do such things as these 
have done". Greek, to paraphrase the words of 
Stanley Hall, is the rightful heritage of the young; 
if we deprive them of Greek we are depriving them 
of their birthright. 

. . . Send us no lamentations over the loss of 
Greek; send us your children to restore it. Send 
us not many; Greek is not for many. Send us each 
year fifty, if you have them, who will be 

"The choice and master spirits of the age". 

Fifty to link the future with the past, fifty with a 
strange hunger in their hearts, yet who will prove that 
man does not live by bread alone, and among the fifty 
a loftier few who will smile down upon our earthly 
strife and upon us, "weltering like an Egyptian pitcher 
of tame vipers, each struggling to get its head above 
the others", and who will say, with Carlyle's philosopher, 
"But I, mein Werther, sit above it all; I am alone with 
the stars". 

Part of this quotation reminds one by contrast 
of what Mr. Abraham Flexner said, in his booklet, 
The American College, 18-20 (New York, The Cen- 



tury Company, 1908), to the effect that in the United 
States "Nothing tangible depends on Greek and Latin: 
they lead nowhere". Strange dullness of vision! 
That the study of Latin and Greek can be made to 
lead somewhere is clear enough from what Dr. Flexner 
himself says in The Atlantic Monthly, for November 
1915 (116.530), of the effectiveness of the preliminary 
training of the students in German Medical Schools: 

The preliminary education of an overwhelming 
majority of the student body has been along classical 
rather than modern lines, and this without any special 
adaptation to the demands of medical training; yet 
it has at least been a serious education, of uniformly 
high quality and calculated to develop the student's 
ability to put forth severe effort and to endure hard 
work. 

Contrast this with what Dr. Flexner says in the 
same article (page 532) of the inferior preliminary 
training of the students in English Medical Schools. 

One of the teachers of Greek in the Cincinnati 
High Schools wrote to me for campaign material in 
support of Greek. I recalled at once a letter I had 
received some time before from a vigorous and success- 
ful teacher of the Classics: 

I am convinced that all the cry about the decline 
of Greek comes from faint hearts who are afraid to 
'hustle' for it. We had our Freshman course-elections 
the other day, and, out of about 160 eligible to elect, 
exactly 70 chose Greek. 

I wrote to this teacher at once, with a request for 
the sending of information to the teacher in Cincinnati 
concerning the ways and mea^is adopted to secure the 
results named in the quoted paragraph. 

The reply was as follows: 

At present we have seven sections of Greek in the 
School: two senior, numbering 27 and 20 respectively; 
two junior sections, of 14 and 33; three sophomore 
sections, of over 30 each. This is, I believe I am safe 
in saying, the best showing for Greek in any public 
High School in the country. 

I begin my campaign for Greek from the very first 
months of the entering Freshman class. I request the 
teachers of Latin always to speak of Greek as a thing 
to be looked forward to with pleasure : to tell the pupils 
that it is more interesting at the beginning than Latin 
and no harder than either Latin or German; that, 
indeed, with a year's experience in Latin, Greek will 
come more easily to them than Latin is coming. The 
teachers are expected to keep special lookout for bright 
pupils and to speak to them individually on the sub- 
ject, to tell them that they seem to be making such 
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a success of Latin that it would be a shame for them 
not to take Greek. 

Then I ask the teachers to lay special stress on the 
fact that the Classical Course is emphatically the 
culture course, and that they can turn from it to any 
line of specializing study, whereas they cannot turn 
to it if the door of Greek he barred. The teachers 
cite to the pupils instances of our Greek students who 
have become successful engineers, etc., and quote 
to them the words of prominent business and profes- 
sional men who believe in Greek as an element of cul- 
ture and life. The pupils are also shown the narrowing 
and restricting effects of the bread-and-butter educa- 
tion and the limitless advancement possible to the man 
with a deep laid foundation of general culture. In this 
connection the boys are shown that extraordinary 
'curve of success' worked out by one of the Professors 
of Engineering at Cornell and published in his pamph- 
let, The Concentric Education. The strange foreign 
name of this man has for the moment escaped me 
and I have not the pamphlet at hand. The curve 
shows that of three types of men, the office-trained 
man, the man with technical education only, and the 
man with technical education built on general culture, 
the last-named has scored the most marked success. 
Of course the stock arguments from the excellence 
of Greek literature, philosophy, art, etc. ,' are presented, 
but I do not think they cut a large figure. 

Then just a few days before the freshmen elect their 
courses for the next year I personally visit each sec- 
tion and make an enthusiastic speech for Greek, and 
I state . . . , as is true, that dozens of boys have 
told me they were sorry they had not taken Greek, 
but never one that he was sorry that he did take it. 
Our success is not due to any direct method or 
conversational frills in our teaching. I do not believe 
in them. You cannot sugar-coat the pill of language 
study. But I have a corps of able, enthusiastic teachers 
to back me up and I assign the Greek sections to the 
best, most alert and sympathetic, and most popular 
among them. . 

That this can be accomplished anywhere is proved 
by the fact that in recent years three of our best 
teachers have been promoted to headships of depart- 
ments in other High Schools of this city in which Greek 
was not taught, and they also are rapidly building up 
Greek courses. One of them in just two years has 60 
pupils in Greek. The two others have not quite so 
many, but are located in less promising quarters 
of the city. 

Finally, enthusiastic pushing of Greek by men 
popular with the students will win the Greek battle 
every time. It is a question of personality and of the 
heart rather than of the head. 

I may say in conclusion that the quotations from 
these letters have been made with their author's eon- 
sent. C. K. 



THE EPITAPH OF ALLIA POTESTAS 

In 1912 workmen who were making a foundation 
for a garage on the Via Pinciana in Rome found at a 
point 2 meters below the street-level a marble slab 
bearing a long inscription. The slab is broken in 
two pieces, but is otherwise well preserved. It mea- 
sures about 23 by 26 inches. There are five holes, 
two at the top and . three at the bottom, evidently 
for fastening it up. The inscription is metrical, and 
is arranged in two columns. It was written to mark 



the last resting-place of Allia Potestas, a freedwoman 
of Allius. 

From the form of the letters the inscription has been 
dated at about the end of the third century A. D., 
although Professor Pascal thinks it may be earlier. 
The verses are hexameters, with a few pentameters 
irregularly inserted. Some of the lines are hyper- 
metrical, and the quantities are not always correct. 
Such metrical irregularities are not uncommon in 
Latin epitaphs. 

Because of its length and interesting contents the 
inscription has attracted considerable attention in 
foreign classical journals, although so far there has 
been no discussion of it in English. It was first pub- 
lished by G. Mancini, in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1912, 
155 ff. The first important study of it was printed 
by M. L. De Gubernatis, in the Rivista di Filologia, 
I 9 I 3> 385 ff- This gave an excellent facsimile, a 
punctuated text, and a commentary with a list of 
parallels. It was published again, with a commentary, 
by C. Pascal, in Atene e Roma, 1913, 257 ff. The 
most important of the later discussions is that by W. 
Kroll in Philologus, 1914, 274 ff. 

The text is as follows: 

Dis Manib. 
Alliae A. L. Potestatis 

Hie Perusina sita est, qua non pretiosior ulla 
femina, de multis vix una aut altera, visa. 

Sedula seriola parva tarn magna teneris. 

Crudelis fati rector duraque' Persiphone, 
5 quid bona diripitis exuperantque mala? 

Quaeritur a cunctis, iam respondere f atigor ; 

dant lachrimas animi signa benigna sui. 

Fortis, sancta, tenax, insons, fidissima custos, 

munda domi, sat munda foras, notissima volgo, 
10 sola erat ut posset factis occurrere cunctis. 

Exiguo sermone inreprehensa manebat. 

Prima toro delapsa fuit, eadem ultima lecto 

se tulit ad quietem positis ex ordine rebus, 

lana cui manibus nuncquam sine caussa recessit, 
1 5 opsequioque prior nulla moresque salubres. 

Haec sibi non placuit, numquam sibi libera visa. 

Candida, luminibus pulchris, aurata capillis, 

et nitor in facie permansit eburneus illae, 

qualem mortalem nullam habuisse ferunt ; 
20 pectore et in niveo brevis illi forma papillae. 

Quid crura? Atalantes status illi comicus ipse. 

Anxia non mansit, sed corpore pulchra benigno 

levia membra tulit; pilus illi quaesitus ubique. 

Quod manibus duris fuerit, culpabere forsan; 
25 nil illi placuit nisi quod per se sibi fecerat ipsa. 

Nosse fuit nullum studium, sibi se satis esse putabat. 

Mansit et infamis, quia nil admiserat umquam. 

Haec duo dum vixit iuvenes ita rexit amantes, 

exemplo ut fierent similes Pyladisque et Orestae; 
30 una domus capiebat eos unusque et spiritus illis. 

Post hanc nunc idem diversi sibi quisq. sensecunt; 

femina quod struxit talis, nunc puncta lacessunt. 

Aspicite ad Troiam, quid femina fecerit olim! 

sit precor hoc iustum, exemplis in parvo grandibus 
uti. 
35 Hos tibi dat versus lachrimans sine fine patronus 

mtmeris amissae, cui nuncquam es pectore adempta, 

quae putat amissis munera grata dari, 

nulla cui post te femina visa proba est ; 

qui sine te vivit, cernit sua funera vivos. 



